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Well, perhaps. 


And yet, when she reaches college age, will 
she be too late? Too late to get the right kind 
of higher education so vital to her future and the 
future of her country? 











It all depends. 














By 1967 the number of students seeking col- 
are overcrowded. Faculty salaries are so low 
lege entrance will double. Even now, classrooms 
that many qualified people must leave college 
teaching. All this adds up to a serious threat 
to the ability of our higher educational system 
to produce thinking, well-informed graduates. 

In a very real sense, our personal and national 
progress depends on our colleges. They must 
have help in keeping pace with their increasing 
importance to society. Help the colleges or uni- 
versities of your choice. 

If you want to know what the college crisis 
means to you, write for a free booklet to: 


HIGHER EDUCATION, Box 36, Times 
Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 











Letters to the Editors 





Agency Salary Discussion Is Noted 





Stated Clerk’s Office 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Your editorial on the salaries paid in 
our church has been read with much in- 
terest (OUTLOOK, Apr. 1). I note the state- 
ment in one paragraph in which you state 
that only the Board of World Missions 
and the General Council list the salaries 
paid their secretaries. Later on your re- 
iterate that only two agencies print the 
salaries, 

I would like to call your attention to 
the fact that there has never been a year 


since I have been in this office that the 
salary paid the stated clerk and the as- 
sistant, as well as the office help, has not 
been printed in the Blue Book in my re- 
port as treasurer and also in the minutes 
of the General Assembly. I have no par- 
ticular interest in this omission of my 
office but since I know you are endeavor- 
ing to be accurate I thought I should make 
this statement. ... 
E. C. Scorr. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


NOTE—We deeply regret this omission. 
We made it as clear as possible that Dr. 








“A mind trained to think is es- 
sential if life is to be unfettercd, 
rich and free.” 
PRESIDENT WALLACE M. 
ALSTON 


college for women. 





INE scholarship, genuine religious faith, a self-gov- 
+ erned student body, resources of an excellent physical 
plant and large endowment plus location in metropoli- 
tan Atlanta make Agnes Scott a top-ranking liberal arts 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


For information address 


AGNES SCOTT 
COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 








Walters Hall—New Dormitory 


Director of Admissions 








Scott supplied the current information im- 
mediately upon request, but we should pot 
have overlooked the fact which he here 
emphasizes.—Eds. ‘ 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


... With regard to the whole matter of 
agency salaries, I was tremendously in- 
terested in your editorial on this subject. 
The work you have done in trying to run 
this matter down is simply appalling to 
contemplate! And even more appalling 
is the fact that such work should be neces- 
Sary in trying to look into the question. 
With you, I share serious misgivings con- 
cerning the General Assembly’s handling 
of the Kings Mountain Presbytery over- 
ture if salary figures are not to be made 
readily available to the standing com- 
mittee and the Assembly as a whole. I 
have good hopes that the clear statement 
of all ins-and-outs to which you had 
to go and the unjustified reticence the 
various agencies feel in the disclosure of 
salaries may occasion some revision of 
their policy even prior to the Assembly. 


PasTor. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Baptist Adv. ‘The eyes of people in 
the District of Columbia were opened 
wide on March 24 when they read in the 
Washington Post a prominent advertise- 
ment entitled “BAPTIST BELIEVE 
EVERY CHRISTIAN IS A PRIEST.” 
It follows from the premise, the adver- 
tisement said, that no Christian needs a 
priest to act forhim. “The Apostle Peter 
wrote: “Ye are... a royal priesthood” 
(1 Peter 2;9) and the Apostle Paul wrote, 
“There is one God and one mediator be- 
tween God and men, the man Jesus 
Christ” (1 Timothy 2:5). “The Chris- 
tian priesthood forms a brotherhood of 
all Christians and not a religious rule of 
priests, or hierarchy.” The advertise- 
ment was published under the auspices 
of the District of Columbia Baptist Con- 
vention and the Mount Vernon Baptist 
Association. 





Church Federation. In the Nation’s 
capital not less than 240 Protestant 
churches have teamed together for more 
effective Christian service and witness by 
constituting the highly-efficient Washing- 
ton Federation of Churches. It organizes 
Protestant men, women, young adults 
and youth for vital discipleship; spon- 
sors more than 50 radio and television 
programs weekly; trains 3,500 people for 
leadership in the church schools and for 
service in the church; has a Social Wel- 
fare Department which meets emergency 
relief needs; organizes work in the slum 
areas; sponsors evangelistic programs; 
helps the denominations in the non-waste- 
ful planting of new churches; directs 
Protestant ministry in city institutions; 
and makes ‘Protestantism’ really sig- 
nificant in the Nation’s capital. If your 
city has no such Protestant teamwork, 
how do you get along without it? 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 


Publishers Inc.. 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December, 


Telephone 86-1371; night 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 





President Eisenhower has abandoned 
efforts to secure Congressional enactment 
of a program that would have required 
every American youth to undergo six 
months of military training at the age of 
184%. Religious and other groups are 
credited with winning the campaign 
against this step. . . . A 100,000-watt 
radio station for the Philippines is to be 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches of the USA. Similar plans for 
the Middle East were recently announced. 
... More than 133,000 migratory work- 
ers and their families were aided last 
year by the migrant ministry program 
conducted in 30 states by Protestant 
churches. . . . The Texas Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
charged that pro-segregation measures 
pending in the state legislature are in 
“flagrant violation of the Supreme Court 
decision” and condemned ‘“‘all legislation 
which would either directly or indirectly 
evade the integration issue.”. . . Method- 
ists are planning a large-scale national 
conference on race relations for late in 
1959. All agencies will be invited to 
cooperate. . . . The Synod of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Hesse and Nassau 
formally disassociated itself from recent 
statements by Pastor Martin Niemoeller, 
president of the church, regarding the 
future fate of former German eastern 
areas anexed by Poland after the war. 
Niemoeller feels that the present German- 
Polish border must be recognized as the 
final one. . . . Southern Baptists on June 
14 will sponsor a “Church-Related Vo- 
cations Day” summoning 30,800 young 
people to give themselves to church-re- 
lated vocations. . . . Voting 39-32, the 
British Council of Churches in its annual 
meeting deplored the government’s de- 
cision to carry out nuclear tests near 
Christmas Island in the South Pacific. 
... In Turkey the number of non-Mos- 
lems (mainly Christian) dropped from 
318,421 in 1935 to 237,743 in 1955, ac- 
cording to latest figures... . / Anglican 
Bishop Richard Ambrose Reeves of 
Johannesburg, South Africa, played an 
important part in persuading Africans to 
end a three-months boycott of public 
buses. This was regarded as a triumph 
of peaceful reasoning over antagonistic 
coercion. A compromise was reached, 
with the Chamber of Commerce subsidiz- 
ing the increase in fare which had begun 
the trouble. 


Birmingham Weather? 


Commissioners and visitors to the Bir- 
mingham Assembly who are wondering 
about April 25-30 temperatures in that 
area will be interested in U. S. Weather 
Bureau recordings of average tempera- 
tures: 


APRIL May 


Maximum 73.9 81.5 
Minimum 49.8 57.5 
Average 61.9 69.5 


Normal total precipitation, for April, 
4.65 inches; for May, 3.74 inches. 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 


Clerk Reports on Items 
From Assembly Office 


Many ministers never think of notify- 
ing the office of the General Assembly 
when they change their address. There 
is a gentle hint about this in the annual 
report of the Stated Clerk, E. C. Scott, 
where he says, “It is surprising how 
many men fail to advise this office of 
change in address,” as he describes the 
efforts of his office in keeping such in- 
formation accurate. 

The Birmingham Assembly, he points 
out, will be the first one to be held on 
a self-entertaining basis outside of Mon- 
treat. Heretofore, the entertaining church 
has had to advance $7,000, $8,000 or 
more, in order to entertain the Assembly. 
Because of the new procedure, he points 
out, a larger budget must be maintained 
by the office, “now that this body cannot 
meet at Montreat.”” With the Montreat 
College in session, adequate space is not 
available at Montreat when the Assembly 
meets on its presently advanced schedule. 

Although the Assembly’s contributions 
to inter-church agencies in which it co- 
operates have increased about 28% in 
five years, they are far below what should 
be expected. This is the opinion of the 
committee on the Office of the General 
Assembly as it reports to the Birmingham 
meeting. It says: “The askings are far 
below what they should be, as our church 
should provide a larger amount toward 
support of the  inter-denominational 
bodies with which we are affiliated.” 

The committee looks with doubtful eye 
upon the Assembly’s tendency to pro- 
liferate ad interim committees. It sug- 
gests that the number of these commit- 
tees might be reduced by assigning such 
work to permanent committees or to reg- 
ular agencies of the General Assembly. 


Apologies . . . but We Tried 


Last week we struggled . . . and we 
failed. Anathema was too much! 

In one article which we carried, the 
last word was supposed to read: ana- 
thema. However, in the original the 
typist had obviously misunderstood and 
had written: an anthema. This was cor- 
rected and sent to the printer who could 
not believe the correction. 

It came back to us: anathema. It was 
corrected and returned. 


Back it came: a mnathema. Further 
correction. 
Back again: am athema. Corrected 


and sent back. 
Still, you read it: an athema. 
Although tempted at this point, we 
will find it next to impossible to let it 
be anathema! 





Ordination of Women 
Loses by 45-40 Vote 


The final vote on the proposal to al- 
low the ordination of Presbyterian, U. S., 
women as elders and deacons stands at 
45-40. 

Abingdon Presbytery in the Synod of 
Appalachia cast the final vote 44-24 in 
opposition. Next to last was Upper Mis- 
souri which voted 16-13 against. 

In Nashville Presbytery where the de- 
cisive vote was cast, a complaint was on 
the way to the Synod of Tennessee with 
regard to the disorder in connection with 
the procedure there. When the vote was 
taken it stood at 22-21 in favor of or- 
dination. The Moderator, John B. Bit- 
tinger, however, asked for a second vote. 
It also stood at 22-21 as before. Then 
the question was raised about the possi- 
bility of having the Moderator vote. It 
was pointed out that Parliamentary 
Order No. 18, governing such matters, 
prescribes the manner in which a Mod- 
erator can vote but does not allow him to 
vote after a vote has been taken and 
announced. In the lively discussion 
which followed, it was discovered that 
another member had not voted and the 
appeal prevailed that the sentiments of 
each member should be sought. 

A point of order was made that to vote 
again without a motion to reconsider was 
not permissible, but this was over-ruled. 
The vote was to be taken by roll-call, 
each man responding. Meanwhile an- 
other member of presbytery arrived and 
was enrolled although he stated that he 
was not the representative of his church 
for that meeting. 

When the vote was recorded, without 











the motion to reconsider, the count stood 
at 24-22 against ordination. 

Notice of intention to make a com- 
plaint was filed with the presbytery. 


FOR—40 AGAINST—45 
ALABAMA 
Centl. Ala. 9-0 Birmingham 


Mobile 25-11 East Alabama 
North Alabama 
27-14 


Tuscaloosa 
APPALACHIA 
Asheville 29-14 
Knoxville 42-11 
Abingdon 44-24 
Holston 61-18 
ARKANSAS 
E. Ark. 25-21 Quachita 34-20 
Washburn 21-3 


FLORIDA 


Westminster 43-21 Everglades 
Florida 52-13 


Suwannee 35-19 


St. Johns 
GEORGIA 
Southwest Ga. 33-19 Atlanta 


Cherokee 21-20 
Savannah 27-18 
Athens 21-20 

Augusta-Macon 


KENTUCKY 


Guerrant 


Ga.-Carolina 


Louisville 
Muhlenberg 21-1 
Transylvania 24-3 
Lex.-Ebenezer 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans 33-20 Red River 46-16 
La.-Miss. Louisiana 29-12 


MISSISSIPPI 
Centl. Miss. 
East Miss 
Meridian 71-0 
Mississippi 
North Miss 
MISSOURI 
Lafayette Upper Mo. 16-13 
Missouri 27-3 
Potosi 16-4 
St. Louis 15-8 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle 33-23 Concord 
Granville 53-13 Kings Mtn. 49-27 
Wilmington 48-27 Mecklenburg 71-61 
Winston-Salem Orange 45-36 


29-14 
Fayetteville 63-57 
OKLAHOMA 
Durant 13-7 
Indian 
Mangum 8-6 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 
Harmony 
Piedmont 
South Car. 25-5 
Pee Dee 
Bethel 50-20 
Congaree 
Enoree 57-18 
TENNESSEE 
Columbia Memphis 42-36 
Nashville 24-22 
TEXAS 
Brazos Paris 
Central Texas 
Mid-Texas 
Western Texas 
EI Paso 38-9 
Dallas 38-21 
4 


VIRGINIA 
East Hanover 49-25 West Hanover 22-12 
Montgomery Winchester 33-25 
Norfolk 
Potomac 43-8 
Roanoke 
Lexington 49-26 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier 24-6 Kanawha 25-24 
Bluestone 23-17 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 


BCO Revision Schedule 
Reported to Assembly 


In its revision of the Book of Church 
Oder, the ad interim committee of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly is report- 
ing progress. Its report to the Birming- 
ham Assembly is taken from an address 
of Philip F. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C., 


elder, who is a member of the committee, 
which has previously been reported (Ovurt- 
LOOK, Nov. 26, 1956). 

The schedule of the committee’s work 
is anticipated as follows: 

(1) Completion of a rough draft of 
the Form of Government section for the 
1957 Assembly for distribution and com- 
ment prior to the 1958 Assembly, with 
possible first formal action at the 1958 
Assembly. 

(2) A rough draft of the Rules of Dis- 
cipline section for distribution and com- 
ment at the 1958 Assembly, with formal 
action proposed for 1959. 

(3) A rough draft of the Directory for 
Worship section for distribution and 
comment at the 1959 Assembly, with 
formal action proposed for the 1960 As- 
sembly and possible adoption by 1961. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlcok.) Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Wm. B. 
Ward, Grace Covenant church, Richmond, 
Va.; Walter P. Baldwin, missionary to Japan; 
and Holmes Rolston, Presbyterian, U. S., 
editor-in-chief of Christian education mate- 
rials 


SIXTH COMMANDMENT 
Since you say that no one has the 
right to take the life of anyone, how 
do you consider the statesmen and Con- 


gressmen who send men to battle? 


Warp: The Sixth Commandment, 
which says, ‘Thou shalt not kill,” is 
usually interpreted to mean “Thou shalt 
not commit murder.” As we study the He- 
brew people we do not find that the com 
mandment was ever interpreted as for- 
bidding engaging in war when it was be- 
lieved the war was necessary for the 
existence of the people. Though all of 
us know that war is an evil, most of us 
believe there are times when defense is 
the lesser of two evils. I certainly would 
not think that sending of men to a war 
of defense, or to a war in which we were 
trying to protect the things that we think 
are best, would be put in the same cate- 
gory as murder, the wilful taking of 
somebody else’s life without authority. 


SOCIAL DRINKING 
Are ministers correct in speaking 
against social drinking and in saying 
it is a sin and contrary to the teach- 
ings of Christ? 

Roitston: This is a difficult question 
to answer in a brief time. I have preach- 
ed against social drinking. I think a 
strong argument can be made against it 
in terms of our example, in terms of the 
danger of passing from being a controlled 
drinker to becoming an alcoholic. At 
the same time, we must be very careful 
in making that argument to realize that 


it is not an absolute argument. ‘There 
should be in the Christian fellowship a 
place for those who put a different in- 
terpretation upon it. It is probably true 
that Jesus, during his days here upon 
earth, drank the wine which he had at 
the time, and that Paul took some wine. 
We cannot make the taking of a drink 
of wine to be it in itself an immoral 
thing. It may be an unwise thing. It 
is a sound principle for us to take our 
personal stand for total abstinence but 
we must respect the position of those who 
take a different point of view on this 
disputed question. 


HOLY SPIRIT 
What is the Holv Spirit? 


BaLpwin: The term Holy Spirit is 
equivalent to the Old Testament terms, 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Lord, 
and to the New Testament terms, the 
Spirit of Christ, or the Holy Ghost. The 
primary meaning is seen in the Hebrew 
and Greek equivalents which mean 
breath and thus suggest God’s creative, 
dynamic, life-giving activity. In the Old 
Testament the Spirit means the divine 
power imminent in human history, es- 
pecially that of Israel. The terms Holy 
Spirit and Holy Ghost refer to the ac- 
tivity of God in and through the life of 
his son, Jesus Christ. The spirit who 
was active in all his supernatural power 
in Christ’s birth, baptism, temptation, 
his whole life, his death and his resur- 
rection is promised by Christ to all who 
repent and believe the gospel and live the 
life of saints. His promise was fulfilled 
on the day of Pentecost. The activity 
ascribed to the Spirit is power. The Holy 
Spirit's work is to produce the life of 
Christ in the church. He transforms in- 
dividual Christians into his likeness, 
through the activities of teaching, encour- 
aging and strengthening. All of the fruits 
of the Kingdom of God are produced in 
our hearts, not by our human effort, but 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Too many Christians are afraid of death 


The Easter Song of Triumph 


N THE last day of the year 1889, 

Robert Browning was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The famous cathe- 
dral was crowded to the doors with sor- 
rowing people. Although the funeral 
service of the Church of England was 
dignified and impressive, one worshipper, 
Burne-Jones, the renowned artist, became 
increasingly restive and impatient. He 
was waiting for a note of triumph to be 
sounded. Afterwards he said that he 
kept longing for someone to appear in 
the chancel and wave a brave banner, or 
for one of the choristers to mount the 
triforium and blow a resounding blast on 
1 tlumpet. The note of the trumpet, 
challenging, arresting, defiant, trium- 
phant was what he wanted to hear. And 
why not? For who among the British 
poets looked upon death with a more 
fearless gaze than Robert Browning? 


Major Weakness 

Right at this point is one of the major 
weaknesses in our Christian witness to- 
day. Far too many Christians are afraid 
of death. They are terrorized and vic- 
timized by it. They lay hold upon every 
possible synonym to avoid mentioning the 
word death. They meet bereavement not 
in the triumphant spirit of the Easter 
faith, but rather as though Jesus had 
never lived, as though he had never died 
and risen again. Why have we crowded 
our cemeteries with broken columns, 
quenched torches, shattered vases, sealed 
urns, and weeping willows? These things 
are not the symbols of a living, victorious 
faith. They represent a pagan acceptance 
of the finality of death. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, 
when archeologists began excavating 
Italian cemeteries at Volterra, Italy, and 
at the site of ancient Roman towns near 
Perugia, on many tombstones they found 
seven letters—N.F. F. N.S. N.C. They 
were puzzled as to their meaning until 
on certain tombstones they found the full 
inscription. These letters stood for an 
ancient proverb that had grown so famil- 
iar that the Romans had ceased to write 
the words out in full. This is how the 
Latin inscription reads: ‘Non fui, fui, 
non sum, non curo.” When translated, 
it reads: “I was not; I was; I was not; 
I do not care.” Think of one generation 
after another burying its dead—husbands 
and wives, mothers and fathers, brothers 
and sisters, and little children—in this 
mood of utter disillusionment and cyni- 
cism: “I was not; I was; I am not; I 
do not care.”’ This is a creed, of course, 


DR. BONNELL is minister of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church in New York City. He began his 
service there in 1935, after a notable min- 
istry in Winnepeg, Canada. 
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By JOHN S. BONNELL 


but it is the creed of the spiritually 
weary, the disbelieving, the sordidly 
cynical, 

This, too, was the mood of much of 
the ancient world into which Christ came. 
It was a world without hope. Night had 
descended—a long, silent night relieved 
only by the trampling feet of those who 
stumbled in the dark. Into that world 
came Jesus Christ with a divine revela- 
tion that was destined to illumine the 
whole earth. It was a literal fulfillment 
of Zacharias’ remarkable prophecy: ‘The 
day-spring from on high hath visited us, 
to give light to them that sit in darkness, 
and in the shadow of death.” 


Change of Residence 


When Jesus preached to the multiude 
in Galilee or addressed his disciples pri- 
vately, he spoke as familiarly of the life 
of the world to come as he might have 
spoken of neighboring Judea. On the 
night of the betrayal, with the shadow 
of the cross darkening every horizon 
about the disciples, our Lord gave them 
a farewell message. He said: ‘Let not 
your heart be troubled . . . neither let it 
be afraid.”” While he was going to be 
parted from them for a while, death, he 
said, was just like passing from one home 
to another. “I will make ready for you,” 
he continued, “and when your place is 
prepared, I will come and receive you 
unto myself.’ Death means just a change 
of residence from the cramped quarters 
of earth to the Father’s spacious home 
on high. 

St. Paul was not present when Jesus 
uttered these words, but he accepted them 
gratefully. When the shadows began to 
gather around his own life, he wrote to 
his friends in the Corinthian church: 
“If this earthly tent of mine is taken 
down, I shall receive a home from God, 
made by no human hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” 

James Barrie, the brilliant and tender 
Scottish author, tells us that he seldom 
ever took up his mother’s Bible but that 
it opened of its own accord at the 14th 
chapter of St. John. That has been true 
of many another saint. That chapter has 
inspired and comforted souls in every 
generation of Christian history, and 
brought light to those who were nearing 
the valley of the shadow of death. 

The shock of the arrest, trial and cru- 
cifixion of Jesus was all the greater for 
his disciples because they had not under- 
stood the full import of these words of 
the Master. They found it impossible to 
conceive that their mighty Friend could 
be overtaken by disaster and brutal death, 


that the forces of evil could win what 
seemed to be a final victory over him. 
The First Easter 

Oftentimes I have tried to picture in 
imagination the mood of the disciples on 
the first Easter morning. The key to 
understanding it, one may find in a 
museum in Paris, where a notable paint- 
ing by Eugene Burnand, a Swiss artist, 
is on exhibition. Copies of it have gone 
all around the world. In the painting 
we see Peter and John on Easter morn- 
ing racing for the empty tomb in Joseph’s 
garden. Mary Magdalene had told the 
disciples that the tomb was empty, and 
that she had had a vision of the risen 
Lord. 

The two disciples are running at top 
speed, their bodies bent forward in their 
eager haste. Their hair is blowing in 
the wind, and their garments float behind 
them. The artist concentrates all his 
genius on the face of Peter. His features 
are seamed with trouble and sorrow, and 
his eyes are sunken with much weeping. 
His countenance is channeled with lines 
of grief like bleak hillsides which have 
been torn with heavy rains. There is 
hope in his face, but it is hope dimmed 
by fear and dread. He secretly fears 
that the report of the resurrection may 
be true, and he dreads the shame of meet- 
ing his risen Lord after all his cowardly 
oaths and denials in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas. This was the mood of all the 
disciples. It was only by degrees that the 
sublime truth broke upon the benumbed 
minds of these men who had followed 
Jesus. Slowly they awoke in a re-created 
world. 

Once again we are indebted to Luke 
for what is the most graphic story of our 
Lord’s appearance to his followers after 
the resurrection. ‘The Greek physician 
alone records the walk to Emmaus. It 
presents every element of the resurrec- 
tion experience. 

Joseph Fort Newton calls this chapter 
in Luke the sublimest passage in the New 
Testament. There we see two disillu- 
sioned, bewildered followers of Christ 
conversing dejectedly upon the highway 
that winds westward from Jerusalem. 
They say, “We had hoped that it was 
he that should redeem Israel.” A Stran- 
ger has joined them and their hearts burn 
within them as he opens to them the 
Scriptures and shows how the Old Tes- 
tament prophets and seers predicted the 
coming of a Redeemer. Their souls must 
have thrilled as he repeated the words of 
the prophet Isaiah: “He is despised and 
rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief... . But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was 
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bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed.” 

Suddenly with divine illumination the 
stark tragedy of Calvary took on a new 
meaning. At last they understood what 
John the Baptist meant when, pointing 
to the Master by the Jordan, he said: 
“Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world!” Having 
reached their destination, they implored 
the Stranger to tarry with them, for the 
lengthening shadows betokened the close 
of another day.’ 

As they sat at table for the evening 
meal, the Guest, this strange and won- 
drous Guest, forsook his role and became 
host to these men. He took bread and 
blessed it and brake it. What happened 
at this moment? Was it a characteristic 
gesture or movement of his head, a fa- 
miliar word or look. Or did they for the 
first time catch a glimpse of those nail- 
pierced hands that broke the bread? 
In any case, suddenly they knew him. 
“It is the Master!” one of them cried. 
And instantly he vanished from their 
sight. 


Cowards Into Heroes 

The impact of these contacts with the 
risen Christ were sufficiently real to 
change the lives of these disheartened 
disciples. They became transformed 
men. The gospel of the resurrection, 
which they preached all across the an- 
cient world, shook the souls of men and 





women and made them disciples of the 
crucified but risen Christ. That gospel 
demonstrated that love can conquer hate, 
and that life is ever lord of death. It 
made vile men clean. It changed weak 
men into spiritual giants. It transformed 
cowards into heroes and broken reeds into 
pillars of steel. It set a quenchless torch 
by every Christian grave. It made these 
followers of Christ unconquerable. 

When Christian men and women 
throughout the Roman Empire refused to 
offer idolatrous reverence to the image of 
the emperor, the authorities resolved to 
exterminate these stubborn people. Nero 
attempted to strangle Christianity in its 
cradle. Hear what sober historians have 
written: 

“Christians were tied to the heels of 
wild horses and dragged to their death. 
They were sewn up in the skins of wild 
animals and torn to bits by ferocious dogs. 
They were thrown into the arena to be 
slain by lions. They were daubed with 
pitch and placed on poles as living torches 
to light up the further cruelties in Nero’s 
garden.” 

But listen to how one of the great 
Christian leaders of that early period 
answered their torturers: 

“Go on, good Governors, and destroy us. 
The more you mow us down, the more we 
increase, for the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed from which new Christians 
spring. The teeth of these beasts will but 
grind us into white flour for the pure 
bread of Christ.” 

They were the despair of the Roman 
authorities, for these Christians had lost 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
By V. NEIL WYRICK, Jr. 


Christ Is Crucified 


Epitror, The Jerusalem Times: I do not 
see why everyone is so excited over the 
fact that this Jesus was crucified. He 
was only causing trouble and I have 
always been for annihilating people who 
are against the status quo. That is the 
trouble in this world. It is the reason 
we cannot have any more peace. There 
is always someone trying to change 
things. Why can’t we just leave things 
as they are? 


B.R. 


Epiror, The Jerusalem Times: I at- 
tended the crucifixion yesterday since it 
was my day off. I thought the whole 
thing was smoothly carried off. There 
was a minimum of excitement, and the 
soldiers held down the dissenters with 
a commendable display of order. 
Perhaps this will serve as an example 
to rabble rousers. Implying that Samari- 
tans are as good as we are! Once I 
heard that, I knew this Jesus must be 
one of the lunatic fringe. He obviously 
is a member of one of those radical par- 
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ties. 
to be. 
Well, at least, now we are rid of him. 


Anyone who thinks that way has 


RELIEVED 


Epiror, The Jerusalem Times: I cer- 
tainly would not want anyone to think 
that I was in favor of the crucifixion be- 
cause of hate. But one has to teach a 
lesson to those who talk too much. We 
just cannot have people who go around 
speaking against ‘“‘the law” as this man. 
We have our customs and traditions and 
he should have known that people don’t 
like to be changed. 


CONCERNED. 


Epiror, The Jerusalem Times: If he 
had just stayed in his place, everything 
would have been alright. He brought 
it on himself. The people of Jerusalem 
certainly cannot be blamed. Why, any- 
one in the world would have done what 
we did. We had no choice. 
I think the crucifixion was a necessary 
thing. 
PP. 


MR. WYRICK is pastor of the Palmetto 
church, Miami, Fla. 














all fear of death. Fear of death is the 
mother of all fear. When it is destroyed, 
every form of fear is vanquished. 

As late as the third century of the 
Christian era, the emperor Diocletian 
subjected the church to ten years of the 
worst persecution it had yet suffered. At 
the end of that decade he had medals 
struck and given to all his lieutenants 
and officers. It bore this inscription: 
“The Christians are no more.” But what 
has history to say on that subject? What 
is the testimony of the long centuries? 
It is this: Diocletian is no more. He 
has returned to dust and to oblivion. But 
the Christ whose name he blasphemed 
and whose followers he persecuted rises 
higher and ever higher in the love and 
devotion of men. And today it is freely 
recognized that he is the world’s only 
hope. 


In Our Day 


Would to God that in our own time, 
men and women who have named the 
name of Christ could show something of 
this ancient spirit of heroism and self- 
sacrifice instead of the anemic, bloodless, 
unheroic witness we too often give for 
Christ. The gospel of the Resurrection 
—what a message is this for our feverish, 
fear-ridden, and death-embracing gener- 
ation. Here is forgiveness. Here is sal- 
vation. Here is wholeness for man. Here 
is victory over fear and sin and death. 
Out of the dark shadows of the tomb 
on Easter morning stepped forth One 
whose omnipotent shoulders lift every 
barred gate and who has shattered al! the 
bonds of death. He is the Lord of life, 
the Conqueror of death, alive forever- 
more! 





U. S. G. A., Birmingham 
Local Manual Study 


Last year an ad interim committee ap- 
pointed to write a “Manual for the Local 
Church” indicated to the U. S. General 
Assembly that it was not enthusiastic 
about its work or its progress. However, 
the Assembly appointed the same com- 
mittee to make a further study for report 
this year. The report is now in, and 
the committee declares its unwillingness 
to make the study because it is of the 
opinion that such a study should be done 
under the direction of the Board of Chris- 
tian Education by staff personnel. It 
suggests that close touch should be main- 
tained with the committee revising the 
Book of Church Order. 


THERE ARE worse things that can 

happen to a man than being thrown 
out of a church by a bunch of narrow- 
minded people who won’t listen to the 
truth. One of these worse things is to 
look in the mirror and have to say to the 
person you see, “You coward !’—Ray- 
MOND A. SMITH in the N. C. Christian 
Advocate. 
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The first graduates of the JICU number 165 in the Class of 1957. 


FIRST COMMENCEMENT IS MARKED 
BY JAPAN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


Tokyo (RNs)—Scores of American, 
British and Canadian visitors attended 
the first commencement exercises of the 
Japan International Christian University 
at Mitaka near here. 

One hundred and sixty-five students 
were graduated from the university which 
was inaugurated in 1953 as a joint un- 
dertaking of 14 major Protestant denom- 
inations in the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Among the Japanese guests was Prin- 
cess Chichibu whose father was once 
ambassador to the United States. She 
is an honorary member of the university 
council. 

Dr. Iwao Ayusawa, professor of labor 
problems and a leading Japanese author- 
ity in his field, presided at the cere- 
monies during which 19 humanities, 106 
social science, 22 natural science, and 18 
English language degrees were presented. 

The commencement address was given 
by Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the 
university, who said the institution had 
been “conceived in universal brother- 
hood, founded by international coopera- 
tion, and dedicated to the great ideal of 
the Christian and democratic way of life.” 


First Milestone 

“The International Christian Univer- 
sity,” he said, “erects its first milestone 
of progress in this first commencement, 
the first fruit of our initial efforts.” 

Dr. Yuasa paid special tribute to the 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation through which the 
American and Canadian religious bodies 
have contributed about $5,000,000 for 
the school. 

A congratulatory address to the grad- 
uates was delivered by Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley of Rochester, N.Y., vice-chairman of 
the JICUF and chairman of its Wom- 
en’s Planning Committee. She was 
among 26 Americans who visited Tokyo 
on an air tour from San Francisco via 
Honolulu. 

“The ICU has inducted you into the 
fraternity of scholarship,” she told the 
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graduates “but I hope you will also be 
inducted into the aristocracy of service.”’ 

She also expressed the hope that the 
university will be “only the first of many 
international universities throughout the 
world.” 


First Graduate School 

Following the exercises the visitors 
attended the dedication of “Sibley Hall,” 
a residence hall for graduate students 
which was built on the university’s 360- 
acre campus in honor of Mrs. Sibley. 
The ceremony was presided over by 
Soichi Saito, former general secretary of 
the National YMCA and an ICU trustee. 

In the evening the visitors attended 
a banquet in honor of Princess Chichibu 
tendered by the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, whose 
headquarters are in New York. Music 
for the banquet and for the ceremonies 
at the university was provided by the 
ICU glee club and choir. 

The graduation of ICU’s first senior 
class was a prelude to the scheduled open- 
ing of -the university’s first graduate 
school, in the field of education, on April 
1. General Douglas MacArthur is hon- 
orary chairman of the JICUF, and Ken- 
neth S. Latourette, of New Haven, Conn., 
is president. 
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EDITORIAL 


U. S. G. A., Birmingham 





Charges vs. the Facts 
About the National Council 


Our editorial discussion of March 18 
reviewed the reports addressed to the 
Birmingham Assembly with reference to 
the National and World Councils of 
Churches. 

Now the complete report of the com- 
mittee is in the hands of Commissioners 
for their study. In addition, the report 
of the minority of four has been printed 
and distributed in the Blue Book at the 
expense of the church. We cannot recall 
this having been done before, particularly 
when it was not authorized by the com- 
mittee itself. 

In our March 18 treatment we stressed 
the unfortunate blanket-type of unspeci- 
fied charges made against the NCC and 
the fact that members of the committee 
when asked to designate particular in- 
fractions they had in mind could not do 
so. 

We quoted one member’s general idea 
of what the committee “had in mind’”— 
“the Council’s pronouncements concern- 
ing causes like integration, minimum 
wages, FEPC, and blanket endorsement 
of labor policies.” 

We also looked at the minority’s un- 
documented charge that the NCC “has 
brought political pressure to bear for the 
enactment of the following legislation 

: anti-poll tax bill, anti-lynching bill, 
FEPC, full employment bill, minimum 
wage bill, anti-segregation legislation, 
socialized medicine, socialized insur- 
ance.” 

Let us look at the record of the NCC 
on these issues. Let us remember that 
the National Council is a tremendous 
effort in Christian cooperation, including 
far-reaching programs of many kinds. 
These charges concern only a fraction 
of the Council’s program. Furthermore, 
let us keep in mind that the National 
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Council is less than seven years old and 
that it assumes responsibility only for 
those policies which have been stated by 
its General Assembly or General Board 
since November, 1950. 

Now let us look at the charges that 
are made. 


Minimum Wages. The NCC has 
never taken a position on minimum wages 
in general. It has made references to a 
minimum standard of living and the 
extension of the Minimum Wage Law 
to migratory farm workers—“without as- 
suming either responsibility or special 
competence with regard to the technical 
details of legislation.” So, on the prin- 
ciple, but not on specific legislation, rep- 
resentatives were authorized to support 
inclusion of migratory farm workers 
under this provision. - 


FEPC. The NCC 
action on FEPC. 

Labor. A document, “Union Mem- 
bership as a Condition of Employment,” 
was considered by the General Board 
June 7, 1956. It was proposed that the 
study be circulated within the Council. 
“it being made clear therein that any 
such document thus circulated has neither 
been approved nor disapproved by the 
General Board.” ‘This was defeated 40- 
32. It was not circulated. The annual 
Labor Sunday Messages are, of course, 
familiar to all. 


Segregation. In this area the dec- 
larations of the NCC have been similar 
to those of the Presbyterian, U. S., Gen- 
eral Assembly and objections to either 


has never taken 


one would include objections to the 
other. 
List. The minority group’s list of 


anti-poll tax bill, etc., with reference to 
the National Council is completely in 
error since the NCC has made declara- 
tions on no such list, except as noted 
above, minimum wage for migratory work- 
ers and anti-segregation. Even the old 
Federal Council of Churches never in- 
cluded this complete list, for it never 
made statements on “socialized medicine 
or socialized insurance.” But, as indi- 
cated earlier, even if it had, the NCC 
would not be responsible, for it has not 
assumed the actions of the organizations 
which merged in its formation. 


Political Pressure. NCC representa- 
tives are sometimes authorized to appear 
at Congressional hearings, but any state- 
ments made must have been authorized 
by the General Board or be subjected to 
carefully guarded restrictions. Positions 
stated must be based on official positions 
of the Council and they do not presume 
to get into the technicalities of legisla- 
tion but rather to remind leaders of gov- 
ernment that the State is not morally 
autonomous but subsists under the gov- 
ernance of God. The NCC does not take 
actions approving or disapproving spe- 
cific legislation. The Washington office 


renders a highly important service as 
an information post, providing memo- 
randa to the denominations about pend- 
ing legislation that may be of interest 
and concern to them. 


Member Churches. Opponents often 
charge that the NCC claims to be speak- 
ing for so many million church members. 
Rather, they make it very clear—or they 
are instructed to do so—that they can- 
not speak for the member churches any- 
more than a synod can speak for a con- 
gregation or a preacher for his church. 
No NCC action is binding upon any 
church. It assumes responsibility only 
for its own Assembly or General Board 
policies. 

It would seem, then, that the array 
of charges in the minority paper are 
many years out-of-date. That where any 
of the specified actions have been in- 
volved, they were treated by an organi- 
zation that has long since gone out of 
existence. Now, since 1950, new regula- 
tions and safeguards govern the work 
of the National Council and growing co- 
operation on the part of more churches 
in the U. S. A. brings new strength and 
prestige to this notable undertaking in 
bearing the Christian witness before our 
nation. 


It is regrettable that rank-and-file 
church members do not have an adequate 
opportunity to know the extensive and 
important work of these councils—Na- 
tional and World. They would be thrill- 
ed by what is going on and inspired by 
the noble company of fellow-Christians 
whose strength and concern they share. 
One of the best possible projects in a 
church would be to get acquainted with 
our cooperative undertaking in America 
and in the world as it is made possible 
by these councils. . . . Christian educa- 
tion, missionary education, the higher 
education program, family life, Christian 
vocation, pastoral services, the church 
and economic life, worship and the arts, 
religious liberty, social welfare, foreign 
missions, evangelism, stewardship and 
benevolence, Church World Service, home 
missions, migrant work, the urban church, 
town and country church, Indian work, 
Christian approach to the Jews, broad- 
casting and films, church building, re- 
search and survey . . . and on and on. 
We would be immeasurably impover- 
ished without this valued service. We 
would be unworthy of our church and 
our history as Presbyterians if we did 
not share our full responsibility for co- 
operation with our brethren. 

The Office of the General Assembly is 
right in its report to the Birmingham 
meeting. We are not doing enough to 
carry our fair share of this kind of work. 
Our contribution should be stepped up. 


Strength from Pain. ‘But for thy 
pain, where would thy power be?” Thorn- 
ton Wilder. 
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Footnote to Problem: 


“Peace or War?” 


“THE YEARS THAT LIE AHEAD” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


NE of the tired phrases we can do 
happily without, is “the years that 
lie ahead.” Maybe years did lie ahead 
once upon a time in the long-ago when 
one year was like another year and even 
the centuries could hardly be told apart. 
But now, brother, the one thing the 
years don’t do is to lie ahead. They are 
not like sheets drying in the sun, they 
are not like cats sunning themselves on 
the walk. They do not lie there like 
fields of clover waiting fragrantly for you 
to walk through them. The years ahead 
—they roar in your face, they do their 
Lest to scare you to death, they look crazy, 
they do vanishing-acts that make you 
wonder if they are going to be there at 
all. 

A year that merely lies ahead may be 
dull but it isn’t scary. The actual years 
—if such there be—out yonder: 1958, 
1959, 1960—what thinking person over 
twenty years of age doesn’t feel a prickle 
in his spine when he thinks of them? 
Someone has remarked, sadly, about 
young people today, that this is the first 
younger generation in the history of the 
world that has not been envied by its 
elders. 

What’s got into the years ahead that 
keeps them from lying quiet any more? 
Everybody knows: atomic energy has got 
into them. We know that; but we know 
something else too. War may get into 
them. War has always been a possible 
ingredient of all future years. But we 
could always hope that we could dodge 
the wars and that they would not hit us. 
In this age of H-bomb fallout, we know, 
or faintly guess and hate to think, what 
our chances will be of dodging war, or 
how much chance small wars will have 
staying small. 


O A BETTER WORD than “lie” 

would be ‘“loom’’—the years that 
loom ahead. They do, immense, menac- 
ing, big with possibilities of horror. War 
and peace, war versus peace; it is no 
longer a question of disturbance or no 
disturbance, prosperity or austerity, a 
home bought with GI money or ordinary 
mortgage. It is a question of a world 
whose air and waters have turned to poi- 
son, or a world in which breathing and 
eating still can be safe. So loom the 
years. 

Another better word than “lie” would 
be “lurk.”” This would be a better word 
now and it would have been better any 
time in the past. For a year that only 
lies ahead can be known beforehand. We 
can prepare for it. But what does the 
year bring? Seldom what we expected. 
It lurks there, behind its mask. It may 
look better than we fear, it may look 
more terrifying than we think. But no 
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year has yet arrived at any man’s door 
without its pack of surprises. And some 
of these surprises are not funny at all. 
Now in this age of scientific miracles, 
two unhappy predictions can be made 
of any single year: If it comes, it will 
bring surprises, and some of these sur- 
prises you will not like. So the years, the 
whole unsmiling lot of them, lurk ahead. 

And still, for all that. . . . Do we hear 
any motion to suspend the business of 
living right here? Do we have any great 
rush to the door that is always open, the 
suicides’ gate? We do not. Somehow 
or other, explain it as you like, men sel- 
dom want to die this year. They want 
to see another, and another. So far from 
being paralyzed by the view ahead, men 
are fascinated. The lurking, looming 
vears, all that stormy shapelessness we 
call the Future, afflict (or inspire) man- 
kind with a vast curiosity. The fire down 
the street or the fire that ends the world 

-we regret to see it happen, but if it 
must, we rather hope it won’t get put out 
before we get there. The years ahead are 
the years that Jure ahead, are they not? 
The lure of the unknown years is what 
keeps countless men and women stum- 
bling on through the murk of the years 
that are passing. 


E HAVE BEEN TALKING as if 
all we could do about a year— 
and a new one dawns every morning of 
the world—was to take what it brings, 


to be banged or blessed as the unpre- 


dictable case may be. True, most of what 
happens to us, including most wars and 
most peace, is something about which we 
have done nothing effective at all. But 
what if one of these years that lurk and 
loom and lure ahead—what if one of 
these brings the war in which armies and 
cities are seared in the flaming breath 
of the powers man has unleashed for this 
very purpose? Few will be those who 
will have had a direct responsibility for 
that next war. Few will be those who by 
their own single hand could have stopped 
it. But if war comes, or if peace comes, 
every person then on this planet will have 
to answer before the Judge, the Lord of 
Years: 

Did I consent to this? Were the 
things I was doing, the things I was 
saying, facing toward war or toward 
peace? Had all men been as I, would 
the war have been inevitable? Or, if all 
men had been as I, would this war 
have been impossible? 

And if it be true that the years darken 
toward the end, when there is wailing in 
the streets as all the towers fall, then it 
is our business, who profess to believe 
in Light, to meet the darkness with such 
tapers as we have. In the Last Day we 
may be judged by our own hands. If, 
in the years still ahead, comes the last 
catastrophe, and the scanvenging angels 
come to find our dead bodies in the rub- 
ble, let them at least be able to say of us 
that they found us with candles in our 
hands. 


WE ARE A New Testament people. This 
convention does not believe that we 
can remain so if we deny fellowship to 
anyone on a basis of race, color or cul- 
ture.—Texas Disciples of Christ. 
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THE MODERATORS REMEMBER 


The Special Commission 
of 1925 
By CHARLES R. ERDMAN 


The most dramatic and important in- 
cident connected with the General As- 
sembly of 1925 was the appointment and 
subsequent report of a Special Commis- 
sion. It was in the days of the so-called 
“Fundamentalist-Modernist Controver- 
sy,” yet the occasion for this Commission 
was not a question of belief but rather 
of constitutional law. The Assembly of 
1910 had declared five doctrines to be 
“essential and necessary”; this deliver- 
ance was confirmed by the Assemblies of 
1916 and 1920 and came to be regarded 
DR. ERDMAN, professor emeritus of Prince- 


ton Seminary, was Moderator of the 1925 
USA Assembly in Columbus, Ohio. 


me 


The 


widely as the law of the church. Many 
persons, however, insisted that the Con- 
stitution could not be amended thus by 
a deliverance of an Assembly without the 
concurrent action of the presbyteries. 
Chis division of opinion was uppermost 
in mind as the Assembly of 1925 con- 
vened. The Moderator learned that more 
than 100 Commissioners were determined 
to leave the Assembly and thus to divide 
the church in case a serious judicial de- 
cision should be based on the ground of 
the “five essential doctrines.” 

The situation became tense and the 
debate heated. As soon as opportunity 
offered the Moderator left the chair and 
from the floor of the Assembly moved 
the adoption of the following resolution: 
“That a Commission of fifteen members 
he appointed to study the present spirit- 
ual condition of the church and the causes 
making for unrest, and to report to the 
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LOUISVILLE FELLOWS—Three fellowships 
at Louisville Seminary have been awarded 


to these Seniors, shown above: Arlen K. 
Buser, Cambridge City, Ind.; Homer T. Ric- 
kabaugh, Wilmington, Del.; and Geo. S. 
Tewksbury, son of missionaries to China. 
Also, Jack A. Worthington, Memphis, Tenn., 
a pastoral counseling fellowship for the sec- 
ond year. 


General Assembly to the end that the 
purity, peace, unity and progress of the 
church may be assured.”” The resolution 
was adopted unanimously, and a Special 
Commission was appointed which in- 
cluded in its membership a number of 
the ablest leaders of the church. The 
Commission held four extended meetings 
during the year, and made its first re- 
port to the Assembly of 1926. The com- 
plete report was made the following year. 
While concerned with some other matters, 
it declared that the Constitution of the 
church cannot be amended by legislative 
or executive deliverances or by judicial 
decision of the Assembly, but only by 
the joint action of Assembly and presby- 
teries. 

The report also contained the impor- 
tant provision that while the decision 
of a judicial case by the Assembly might 
serve “as a powerful and persuasive 
precedent” it did not alter the law of 
the church. 

The report of the Commission both 
in 1926 and 1927 was cordially received 
and adopted by the Assembly. It is 
gratifying to remember how a precipitate 
and disruptive action was prevented and 
provision made for a clear interpretation 
of constitutional law. As far as known, 
the conclusions of this Special Commis- 
sion of 1925 have not been seriously 
questioned during the ensuing thirty 


~ AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s 
largest book publishers is seeking manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, 
poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, 
send for booklet P.—it’s free. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31st St., New York 1. 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including U. 8S., USA, A. R. and 
United Presbyterians 





EXCHANGE OR SUPPLY 

Salisbury, N. C., Thyatira ch. (rural), 
340 mbs, 1 morning svs. Good fishing. De- 
sire exchange or supply, including manse, 
July 14-28, in or near Tampa, Fla. Carl 
May, Rt. 2. 

Avoca, Pa., Langcliffe ch, 261 mbs. 1 
morning svs. 1 hr. to Poconos, 3% hrs. to 
NYC, 8 hrs. to Niagara Falls. State Parks 
in driving distance. 4 July or Aug. Sun- 
days. Prefer Va. coast or within % hr. 
drive; will consider others. Manse excg.; 
need 4 bedrooms for 4 adults, 3 children. 
Jas. H. Glasgow, 1125 Main St. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Glenville ch, 350 mbs; 
1 svs. Prefer Fla. Manse excg. 4 Aug. 
Sundays. W. C. Sweet, Jr., 10410 Brighton 
Rd., Cleveland 8. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 
Florida or La., all of August. B. F. Fer- 
guson, Box 116, Pageland, S. C. 


Bishop‘s Company to Have 
California Headquarters 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—The Bishop’s 
Company, organized in 1952 to bring 
drama back to the church, will make its 
national headquarters at Santa Barbara 
where a community effort has provided 
it with a building for its living space and 
a theater for its talents. 

Mrs. Phyllis Beardsley, founder and 
director of the company, which usually 
has two units touring the country, lauded 
the Santa Barbara “generosity.” 

“The move was prompted by an invi- 
tation from persons who see the produc- 
tion of drama in the church as an asset 
to the life of the community,” she said. 

Earlier invitations had been received 
from Upper Montclair, N.J., and New 
Canaan, Conn. In each case a residence 
building and permanent production cen- 
ter were offered. 

But it was decided to keep the com- 
pany headquarters in the West so that 
interested television and motion picture 
artists could work with it. 

Mrs. Beardsley said the all-year pro- 
duction of the troupe would be centered 
at the already established Repertory Art 
Theater. 

Next July eight members of the com- 
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pany will conduct special workshops at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. They 
also will play at Lake Junaluska, N.C., 
for the Methodist Board of Education. 

One company unit will leave next fall 
for a tour of colleges and universities. 
Unit Two will tour churches only. Last 
year the company presented 378 per- 
formances. In three years members have 
travelled 110,000 miles. 


Rural Churches Urged to 
Make Radical Changes 


Patos Park, ILL. (RNs)—America’s 
rural churches will stay alive only if 
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there is a “radical rearrangement of their 
parish structure,” a Lutheran expert said 


here. 
Elwin W. Mueller, secretary of the 
National Lutheran Council’s rural 


church program, said there is no need for 
the effectiveness of country churches to 
decrease because of the nation’s waning 
farm population. 

He was chairman of a two-day meet- 
ing at which 40 pastors, farmers, farm- 
organization leaders, economists, sociolo- 
gists and theologians discussed the chang- 
ing farm scene and its relation to 
churches. 

He said rural churches in areas of 
static or declining population gained 18 
per cent in membership, while city 
churches in areas of six per cent popu- 
lation increase gained three per cent. 

Dr. Mueller attributed the rural gains 
to mergers of competing Lutheran 
churches of different European back- 
grounds and increased emphasis on 
Christian stewardship, resulting in bet- 
ter-paid clergymen and more adequate 
church plants. 

Otto Hoiberg, a sociology professor at 
the University of Nebraska, termed the 
general outlook for the small community 
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“good.” 

“The future of the village church will 
be determined largely by its own vision, 
ingenuity, initiative, and unselfish devo- 
tion to the great cause which it has been 
created to serve,” he said. 

But Dr. Hoiberg said the picture is 
“somewhat more complicated” for the 
open-country church established in the 
horse-and-buggy era by farmers who did 
not wish to travel to town. 

Economic forces “are depriving it of 
the very foundation for its existence— 
people,” the sociologist said. 

“This church, perhaps above all others, 
must do its utmost to understand eco- 
nomic trends and intelligently yield where 
its position becomes untenable,” he 


urged. 

Oscar E. Engebretson, of Spring 
Grove, Minn., told the meeting that good 
church attendance, relevant preaching 


and establishment of the rural church as 
the community’s focal point are the keys 
to a good rural ministry. 

He is pastor of the 1,900-member 
Trinity Lutheran church of Spring Grove, 
a town with a population of 1,200. 

“Preaching must be related to every- 
day life,” he said. “What is God say- 
ing to the people of Spring Grove? 
I think that’s vital. 

‘All community life revolves around 
the successful rural church. If it is 
open only on Sunday from 11 a.m. to 
1 p.m., and has no congregational life, 
it will die.” 
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GOD’S GREATEST CREATION 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for April 28, 1957 
Genesis 2:4-9,15-22 


Our lessons for the next ten weeks are 
taken from the book of Genesis, which 
opens with its majestic account of the 
creation—‘“In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” But there 
are two accounts of the creation in Gene- 
sis—the first in 1:1—2:, the second in 
2:4-25. In the judgment of modern 
scholars the second account was written 
in the time of the United Monarchy 
(David and Solomon) about 950 B.C.; 
the first, after the exile, about 500 B.C. 
Both accounts, however, embody tradi- 
tions which are much older, carrying us 
back indeed to Israel’s earliest under- 
standing of her faith. Neither account 
attempts to give us a scientific explana- 
tion of the creation. They are concerned 
primarily with man’s life here and now, 
his place in the universe, his relationship 
to God. The first account presents man 
as the crown of creation—on the sixth 
day “God created man in his own image” 
(1:27); the second account pictures man 
as God made him out of the dust, liv- 
ing in an earthly paradise, with the hopes 
of an immortal life. The apparent dif- 
ferences in chronology (in Genesis 1 
vegetation appears before man; in Gen- 
esis 2 it is the reverse) are explained by 
this difference in purpose. In neither 
chapter are we to look for strict scientific 
accuracy, but for moral and spiritual 
insight, conveyed in imaginative, poetical 
language, in what modern Biblical 
scholars term a “myth.” A myth, George 
W. Richards explains, 

“is a legitimate literary form, like the 
parable, to convey to men the revelation 
of God and the insight of the prophet in 
language that the child can understand 
and the philosopher cannot exhaust... . 
A myth is not the fancy, folklore, or 
imagination of the Hebrew people, con- 
taining what they thought about God, 
which we have outlived and has no mean- 
ing for us. In the technical sense of the 
word it is theology; that is, it is the liter- 
ary vehicle which bears to men in all 
ages and lands what God told about him- 
self to a prophet and the prophet spoke 
and wrote it in the thought forms of his 
time and according to the condition of 
his people—told it not in ponderous books 
of a scientific theologian, but in ways that 
the common man could then, and can now 
understand” (Interpretation, Vol. II, No. 
Rp. 


1. Man: Body and Soul, 2:4-7 

As pictured in Genesis 2 the ground 
was originally barren, with no tree, bush 
or grass (plant of the field) and with no 
vegetation (herb) useful for food and 
requiring cultivation. The explanation 
offered is that God had not vet sent the 
rain to water the earth, and there was 
as yet no man to till and cultivate the 
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ground. The intimation is clear—earth 
brings forth its fruits only when man 
takes advantage of the opportunities and 
gifts which God has provided. The mist 
that went up continually from the earth 
may refer to the continuous evaporation 
which began to set in, or to the more or 
less frequent but periodic mists of eve- 
ning or morning. The stage was being 
set for the appearance of the dramatis 
personae. ‘“Then,” says our author, “the 
Lord God formed man of dust from the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” } 

The verb “formed” is a different word 
in the Hebrew from the word “created” 
and ‘‘made” used in chapter 1; it is the 
same verb used to describe the work of 
a potter who molds his clay into the 
desired image. Ged formed man of dust 
—there is a reference here to the fact 
that man’s body is drawn from elements 
in the ground, and after death will dis- 
integrate again into the elements from 
which it was formed. But the life which 
makes us something more than a bit of 
sculpture or a machine does not come 
from the body; it does not come from the 
inert chemical elements which compose 
our frame (even if our scientists succeed 
some day, as they hope, in finding the 
chemical combination which allows life 
to appear); that comes, in the poetical 
words of the writer, from the breath 
of God. Man is more than dust; with 
the breath of life within him he has 
become a living soul. So it happens as 
the writer of the Ecclesiastes put it, that 
“the dust returns to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit returns to God who gave 
it.” (22:7) 


ll. An Earthly Paradise, 2:8-15 


“And the Lord God planted a garden” 
—more exactly, a park or an enclosure. 
The paradise in which man might have 
continued to live, in which he might even 
now live were it not for the fact of sin, 
is basically God’s gift to man, though 
man, as we shall see, had an important 
function to perform. God planted a 
Garden in Eden (Eden is not actually 
the name of the garden, but the region 
or country in which the garden was lo- 
cated) in the east—that is, to the east 
of the writer, east of Palestine. 

In vs. 10 we read that there was 
a river which took its rise in the land 
of Eden, flowed through the garden and 
irrigated it, and then separated into four 
branches, the Pishon, the Gihon, the 
Hiddekel (or Tigris) and the Euphrates. 
The two last suggest that in the writer’s 


understanding the Garden was located 
in the fertile Euphrates Valley. The 
Pishon and the Gihon cannot be exactly 
located. Cush however is the usual name 
for Ethiopia, which suggests that the Nile 
was intended. It is not scientific geogra- 
phy, however, which the writer has in 
mind, but rather man’s life as it might 
have been, were it not for the fact of sin. 

The characteristic feature of the Gar- 
den was not flowers, but trees. “Out of 
the ground the Lord God made to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food.” In other words, 
everything that man needed, not only for 
the utilitarian purposes of life, but also 
for the aesthetic—the arts and the 
sciences—his need for food and shelter, 
but also for the beautiful. 

The two most important trees were 
the tree of life and the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil. We do an injus- 
tice to the author and to the Spirit who 
inspired him if we think merely of two 
literal trees bearing magical fruit. The 
meaning rather is that immortal life was 
made available for man, but also a 
knowledge of good and evil, an experi- 
mental knowledge of good and evil, the 
possibility of losing the eternal life that 
God made available through the choice 
of evil, but with aspirations after holi- 
ness which would remain implanted in 
man’s breast, and therefore provide a 
hope of salvation; in other words, man 
as we know him—both good and evil, 
never wholly the one or the other. This 
is a somewhat individualized interpre- 
tation, and may be reading too much into 
the story. The two trees certainly repre- 
sent the gifts of immortality and moral 
discernment, both of which it is God’s 
prerogative to bestow. 

Especially important is it to note that 
God put man into the garden for a life 
not of indolence but of labor. To till 
or dress it, that is... 


“ 





‘ to cultivate the soil, tend and 
prune the trees; ‘to keep it,’ that is to 
defend it from depredation by animals, 
or from the evils arising from unchecked 
luxuriance. In other words, he is given, 
from the first, his work to do, by which 
he is (1) to improve his surroundings, 
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(2) to provide for the necessities of life; 
(3) to protect from waste or loss that 
which is committed to his care; this work 
will exact abundant physical effort; it 
will exercise his powers of observation 
and judgment; it will furnish him with 
food for his body and with thought for 
his mind. 

“Notice,” says Bishop Ryle in the 
Cambridge Bible Commentary, “that the 
garden requires to be dressed and kept; 
it is not a place of spontaneous perfec- 
tion. Man in the garden is to work, to 
take trouble, to practice forethought, to 
exercise solicitude and sympathy for the 
objects of his toil. ‘Paradise’ is not a 
place for indolence and self-indulgence.” 


lll. A Sense of Moral Obligation, 

2:15-17 

“And the Lord God commanded the 
man, saying, ‘You may freely eat of 
every tree of the garden, but the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil you shall 
not eat, for in the day that you eat of 
it you shall die.” The inference is clear 
—immortality is God’s intention for man, 
but it may be lost through man’s sin— 
his disobedience to the will of God, as 
he has come to know it. “In the day 
that you eat it you shall die.” The nat- 
ural meaning is that death will be im- 
mediate; but the sequel makes it clear 
that they only became subject to death; 
otherwise they would have lived forever. 


The meaning, as Roy L. Smith sees 
it in the International Lesson Annual 
re 


... that man lives in a world packed 
with the necessity of making moral de- 
cisions. Some things are right and some 
things are wrong, but their ‘rightness’ and 
their ‘wrongness’ have been fixed by an 
eternal and faithful authority entirely 
outside man himself and that authority 
is God. As man knows and does the right 
he enjoys the favor of God. If he refuses 
or fails to do the right of which he knows 
then he loses the most valuable asset of 
all of life—the companionship and ap- 
proval of God.” 


1V. Man and Woman: One Flesh, 

2:18-22 

Then the Lord God said, “It is not 
good that the man should be alone.” 
Here is the clear recognition that man 
is a social being—that he can develop 
his highest capacities and find life’s 
greatest happiness only in fellowship with 
his kind. 

In the light of this fact God determined 
to make “‘a helper fit for him.” First he 
made the animals, and to each of them 
man gave a name descriptive of their 
character or appearance (the birth of 
science, as Bishop Ryle terms it). But 
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not in the animal creation was man to 
find the help and companionship which 
he needed. 


Then the Lord God, we are told, made 
woman out of a rib taken from man’s 
side as he slept. It is unfortunate that 
this story has become a stumbling block 
to faith, or an occasion of joking—that 
and nothing more, or a bald historic fact 
which must be retained if one is to ac- 
cept the Bible as the word of God. In 
his Approach to the New Testament, 
James Moffatt quotes C. J. Ball: 


“We have to bear in mind a fact fa- 
miliar enough to students of the Talmudic 
and Midraschi literature, though appar- 
ently unknown to many expositors of 
Scriptures, whose minds conspicously lack 
that orientation which is an indispensable 
preliminary to a right understanding of 
the treasures of Eastern thought; I mean 
the inveterate tendency of Jewish teach- 
ers to convey their doctrine not in the 
form of abstract discourses but in a mode 
appealing directly to the imagination. The 
Rabbi embodies his lesson in a story, 
whether parable or allegory or seemingly 
historical narrative and the last thing 
he or his disciples would thing of is to 
ask whether the selected persons, events 
and circumstances which so vividly sug- 
gest the doctrine are in themselves real 
or fictitious. To make the story the first 
consideration and the doctrine it was 
intended to convey an afterthough, as we, 
with our Western literalness, are predis- 
posed to do, is to reverse the Jewish order 
of thinking, and to do unconscious injus- 
tice to the authors of many edifying nar- 
ratives of antiquity.” 


As Canon Driver has written: 

“We have here set before us the moral 
and social relations of the sexes to each 
other, the dependence of woman upon man, 
her close relationship to him, and the 
foundation existing in nature for the 
attachment springing up between them, 
and for the feelings with which each 
should regard the other. The woman is 
formed out of the man’s side. Hence 
it is the natural duty of the wife to be at 
hand, ready at all times to be a help to 
her husband; it is the husband’s natural 
duty to cherish and defend his wife as a 
part of his own self.” 

The story sets before us the divine 
ideal of marriage. Moses allowed di- 
vorce for man’s hardness of heart, and 
so it may be necessary under some cir- 
cumstances today. But Genesis tells us 
that man and woman were made akin, 
and yet different, that together they may 
fully meet each others deepest needs. The 
obligations of the marriage bond are 
sacred and absolute, because thev are 
based upon the innate character of man 
and woman. 

Says Bishop Rvle: ‘Nothing could be 
more clear than that we are dealing 
with the poetry of symbolism, not with 
the record of literal fact.” The story 
symbolizes “the closeness and intimacy 
of the relation between the sexes. Woman, 
formed from the side of man, is to be 
‘the help meet for him.’ As his own 
flesh he is to watch over and protect 
the woman. The story is a parable in- 
terpreting the instinct of love.” 


For Further Consideration 


1. The high destiny of man. Formed 
out of dust God breathed into him the 
spirit of life. On the one side he is 
kin to the animals; on the other side to 
God. On the one side he is a perishable 
body; on the other side he is an immortal 
soul. For the materialist the individual 
has no value; for the Christian every 
individual has infinite value. 


2. The blessedness of work. Henry 
Van Dyke was half-right, but only half- 
right when he sang: 


‘This is the gospel of labor, ring it ye 
bells of the kirk, 

The Lord of Love comes down from 
above to live with the men who work; 

This is the rose that he planted here in 
the thorn-cursed soil, 

Heaven is blessed with perfect rest, but 
the blessing of earth is toil.” 


The blessing of earth is toil and no 
normal man or woman can be happy, 
really happy for long, unless there is 
work to do. But there is no suggestion 
that heaven will be blessed with perfect 
rest. There was work to do in the earthly 
paradise; the parables of Jesus indicate 
that there will also be work to do in the 
heavenly paradise. (Cf. Mt. 24: 45ff; 
25 :14ff) 
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3. The interdependence of the sexes. 
Woman is not man’s equal; she is not 
his inferior or his superior; she is the 
complement of man. Man cannot do 
without woman, woman cannot do with- 
out man. Man will never be like woman, 
woman will never be like man. And yet 
each has much to learn from the other. 
Tennyson expressed the idea when he 
said that in some sense, as the years roll 
by, the two will become more alike: 


The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral 
height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw 
the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in child- 
ward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger 
mind; 

Till at last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 


4. The Hope of Immortality. As Wal- 
ter Russell Bowie writes in the Jnter- 
preter’s Bible: 


“In the story of the Garden of Eden 
there is revealed the eternal truth that 
there is right and wrong, a true choice 
and a false choice; an obedience to the 
voice that represents the highest, and 
a wilful disobedience; and that when man 
has sinned, no matter with what plausible 
excuse, there is that within him which 
shrinks away and hides, naked and 
ashamed before the light. But there is 
another and redeeming revelation in Gen- 
esis, a promise of what can be the way 
of life. Weak and imperfect though he 
is, and prone to sin, man can yet ‘walk 
with God,’ as Enoch said, and Abraham 
and others in the Bible’s long succession 
of aspiring souls. So the book points 
to a gradual fulfillment—and to the ul- 
timate fulfillment that should come in 
Christ.” 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


In his New York Times review of 
the new Peale book, Stay Alive All Your 
Life, T. V. Smith (Syracuse University ) 
concludes: 

It was my conscience which brought 
me to my knees, falling without irrever- 
ence but against all my secular habits, 
into his ever-repeated format of prayer: 

“O God, don’t let thy servant, Norman 
Vincent Peale, make such easy simplicity 
of lives not his own. As long as he is 
a best-seller, he’s going on perpetrating 
more and more of the same. The critics 
ignore him, the true believers adore him, 
and we sensible men are left impotent 
in between.” 





* * 


A major publishing effort is scheduled 
(probably) for 1959 when a Scribner’s 
volume will bring together the “‘most sig- 
nificant documents in the whole field of 
American Christianity from earliest co- 
lonial beginnings through the first half 
of the Twentieth Century.” The com- 
mittee guiding this work consists of H. 
Shelton Smith, Duke University; Robert 
T. Handy, Union Seminary, N. Y.; and 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, Princeton Sem- 
inary. The documents will be organized 
according to basic periods and dominant 
cultural trends, and each period will be 
prefaced by an orientative and interpre- 
tative essay. Title of the work: Ameri- 
can Christianity: A Documentary Intro- 
duction. 







gn the Now 
Apex Series 


HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 
Edgar J. Goodspeed 


Now available in a popular- 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Come Worship. Guin Ream, Bethany 
Press, St. Louis. $2. 

Little Visits with God. Allan Hart Jahns- 
mann & Martin Simon. Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis. $3. 

Ground to Stand On. John H. Otwell. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. $4.25. 

Christian Worship by Families. Richard 
E. Lentz. Bethany Press, St. Louis, 75¢. 

The Rain and the Fire and the Will of 
God. Donald Wetzel. Random House, N. 
Y. $2.95. 

The Book of Revelation. J. B. Phillips. 
Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $2. 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race Rela- 
tions. Benjamin E. Mays. Friendship 
Press, N. Y. $1.50, cloth. $1, paper. 

Religion and the Christian Faith. Hen- 
drik Kraemer. Westminster Press, Phila. 
$6. 

The Gospel Jesus Preached. S. MacLean 
Gilmour. Westminster Press, Phila. $3.75. 

The Acts of the Apostles. William Bar- 
clay, editor. Westminster Press, Phila. 
$2.50. 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 


WANTED 











WANT TO RENT—One large or two small 

houses in Montreat for July. Write Mrs. 
Thompson Southall, First Presbyterian 
Church, Statesville, N. C 





FOR SALE 





MONTREAT HOME: Four large bed rooms, 

sleeping porch, living room, two kit- 
chens, each with gas range. One gas water 
heater, gas refrigerator, two bath rooms, 
three other porches, furniture, china and 
table ware. Alabama Terrace. D. W. A. 
Neville, Newberry, 8S. C 





PHYSICIAN WANTED 





WANTED GENERAL PRACTITIONER by 

out-patient clinic connected with 70-bed 
Presbyterian Hospital. Mountain region. 
No home calls. Suitable for individual de- 
siring limited practice. Surgeon, Pediatri- 
cian and Otorhinolaryngologist constitute 
present medical staff. Write Dr. Lawson 
Tate, Banner Elk, N 


A monumental 
contribution to the 
understanding of the 


facts behind the Bible 


Archaeology 








priced edition—an authorita- 
tive history of the modern 
Bible by a famed scholar and 
translator. 13 chapters suitable 
for individual reading or class 
study. $1 
Other Apex Books: 
SOCKMAN— 

The Higher Happiness $1 
BUTTRICK—Prayer $1.50 
WEATHERHEAD—When 
the Lamp Flickers $1.25 
GARRISON— 

A Protestant Manifesto $1.25 
LUCCOCK—In the 
Minister’s Workshop $1.25 
BRIGHT— 

The Kingdom of God $1.25 
GRANT—An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought 

$1.50 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


abingdon press 


APRIL 15, 1957 


BY PROFESSOR G. ERNEST WRIGHT, founder and editor of The Biblical 
Archaeologist and co-editor of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible. 
Here is the whole magnificent panorama of Biblical history, revealed anew 

in the light of archaeology. Starting with background material on archaeo- 

logy’s relation to Biblical theology, Dr. Wright discusses the patriarchs 

and their origins, takes the reader on the Exodus with Moses, and 
gives archaeological evidence for the stirring events in the days of 
the judges, kings, and prophets. He describes daily life in Bible 
times and provides vivid background for the career of Jesus 
and the beginnings of the Church. More than 200 stun- 
ning illustrations, drawings and maps trace all of 
the important events of the Old and New 
Testaments. 834” x 1144”, nearly 300 
pages. $15.00 


Now at your bookstore 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Phitadelphia 7 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








U. S. Ministers 

Charles E. Kirkpatrick, from Lowrys, 
S. C., to Forest City, N. C., 6 Vance St., 
where he has begun his new work. 

Henry Wade DuBose, from Winter 
Haven, Fla., to Sweet Briar, Va. 

Barry Cox, Columbia Seminary student 
who has been serving the Forsyth, Ga., 
church, has become pastor of the Okolona, 
Miss., church. 

Irving R. Stubbs, who has been as- 
sistant pastor of Royster Memorial 
church, Norfolk, Va., has become pastor 
of the new St. Columba Church, recently 
organized on the border of a 1500 apart- 
ment project known as Lansdale Gardens. 

E. Crowell Cooley, Gerrardstown, W. 
Va., will become pastor of the Calvery 
church, Norfolk, Va., May 1. 

Ragland N. Fletcher, formerly of John- 
son City, Tenn., has been installed as 
pastor of the La Crosse Memorial church, 
Phoebus, Va. 

Elmer D. Wood, from Trinity, Texas, 
to Box 486, Port Allen, Texas. 

M. E. Peabody, from W. Palm Beach, 
Fla., to 238 Barbara Dr., Decatur, Ga. 

John S. Cook, from Harmony, N. C., to 
Box 471, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


USA Ministers 

Charles N. Pickell, formerly of Mon- 
ongahela, Pa., will become pastor of the 
United Presbyterian Church, Park, Ver- 
non and Eldridge Sts., Newton 58, Mass., 
April 28 

Roy W. Fairchild, formerly of Occi- 
dental College, has become assoviate 
director of Family Education Research tor 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 
Education. 

Edward A. George, formerly of Red 
Wing, Minn., is now assistant director 
of Audio-Visual Education for the USA 
Board of Christian Education. 

William H. Merriam, Jr., is the newly 
elected associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Program for the USA 
Board of Christian Education. He has 
been pastor in Mason City, Ill. 

Jane E. Thompson, formerly 
Cleveland, Ohio, is now 
secretary of the Women's 
Presbyterian, USA, 
Education, 

William 


DCE in 
assistant to the 
Division of the 
Board of Christian 


A. Morrison, who has been a 
pastor in Williamsport, Pa., is now as- 
sociate field director for the Synod of Illi- 
nois, asigned to Chicago Presbytery. 


SMYTH LECTURES 

John A. Mackay, Princeton Seminary 
president, will be the Smyth lecturer at 
Columbia Seminary, Ga., during the next 
session. Other lecturers during the same 





PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


all) Synod of North Carolina 


Educational excellence. 

Moderate charges. Endow- 

ed. Christian emphasis. A.A. 

and A.S. degrees. Graduates 

transfer to best colleges as juniors. 

Professor each ten students. Personal 

attention. Scientific tests and guidance. 

Athletics. Liberal arts. Business. Pre- 

paratory grades 11 and 12. Member So 

Assn. Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Summer School. 

Louis C. LaMotte, President 
Maxton, North Carolina 











week will be James McConkey Robinson, 
of Emory University, and William M. 
Elliott, Jr., Dallas, Texas. 


DEATHS 

Maggie Miller (Mrs. Latham) Wright, 
59, died March 25 in Santa Caterina, 
Brazil. She and Dr. Wright went to 
Brazil as misionaries in 1923. Two sons 
are missionaries—Latham, Jr., in Spain, 
and James, in Brazil. 


COMMITTEE 

Eight well known Protestant ministers 
have hecome a “committee to aid bombed 
Christians of the South.” They will seek 
funds to help rebuild bombed churches 
and to aid congregations and other groups 
that have been the victims of economic 
and physical reprisals because of their 
participation in the struggle against 
segregation. Members are George A. 
Buttrick, Cambridge, Mass.; John Oliver 
Nelson, New Haven, Conn.; Henry Hitt 
Crane, Detroit, Mich.; Edwin T. Dahlberg 
and Matthew W. Clair, Jr., St. Louis Mo.: 
Elmer A. Fridell and Paul E. Scherer, 
New York: W. Appletion Lawrence, 
Springfield, Mass. 


CHAPLAIN 

S. M. Hutchison, Charlotte, N. C., is 
serving for his second year as chaplain to 
the American Legion for the state of 
North Carolina. 


MISSIONARIES 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Worth, of the 
Belgian Congo, are in the United States 
on an emergency health furlough. They 
are at Mission Court, Richmond, Va. 


R.E.W. SPEAKERS 

James Appleby, of the faculty of Union 
Seminary in Va., was the recent Religious 
Emphasis Week speaker at Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C. 


‘CHURCHMAN OF THE YEAR’ 

Louis H. Evans, New York, minister-at- 
large for the Presbyterian, USA, Board 
of National Missions, will receive the 
“Churchman of the Year” award from 
the Washington Pilgrimage April 27. 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, also of New 
York, will be the “Church Woman of the 
Year.”” From the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., she is now general director of 
United Church Women. 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


Now Offers Two Great PLUS VALUES— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE for all students and CONTINUED EDUCATION 
for its graduates—The opportunity for maximum fulfillment of natural aptitudes 
during college and continuing development after graduation. 
and sciences of distinguished academic standing. 


For information, write Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis, Tennessee 


A college of liberal arts 








JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 


Primary emphasis upon individual growth in an atmosphere 


of alert scholarship and genuine Christian concern. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Famous for distinguished alumni. Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 
Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 


Danville, Ky. 
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Duke Universi 


Durham, N. C. 
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